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The  Front 
Garden 


Our  front  garden,  from  one  perspective,  can  be  considered  our  face  to  the  world.  What  to  you 
want  it  to  refect?  What  spirit  do  you  want  it  to  convey?  How  private  or  open  to  you  want 
it  to  he?  Could  it  use  a  minor  or  major  change?  These  questions,  and  more,  are  addressed  from 
the  perspectives  of  both  design  and  renovation  by  the  theme  articles  in  this  issue. 


Special  Focus:  page  6 
Planting  the  Library 


By  concealing  the  road  with  a  wall,  the  neighbor’s  beautiful  garden  has  been  incorporated  into  this  one.  (Garden  3) 


Setting  the  Tone  by  Dan  Borrojf 


Our  experience  of  entry  is  an  ephemeral  thing.  What  we  experi¬ 
ence  on  our  path  from  street  to  door  can  be  potent,  affecting  our 
behavior  on  a  primary  level,  sharpening  our  senses,  and  focusing 
our  attention.  The  structures  and  plantings  at  the  entrance 
physically  represent  the  transition  from  one  condition  to  another, 
from  public  to  private  space,  and  coincidentally  shape  the  rules 
that  govern  our  behavior.  In  natural  systems,  transitional  environ¬ 
ments  provide  the  richest  variety  of  plants  and  habitats;  this  is 
where  the  most  dynamic  energies  of  nature  find  expression.  There 
is  a  strong  corollary  in  our  constructed  environments. 


Any  entrance  is  imbued  with  the  juxtaposition  of  -  to 
one  degree  or  another  -  welcome  and  barricade.  Imagine 
encountering  someone  with  a  warm  smile  and  a  loaded  gun. 

•  What  blend  of  welcome  and  hostility  can  we  expect? 

•  What  visual  clues  are  there  at  our  entries? 

•  Are  there  high  walls,  locked  gates,  and  snarling  dogs,  or  is  the 
door  open  and  the  table  set? 

These  examples  exaggerate  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  the 
dramatic  power  of  entrance.  A  power  which  affects  us  on  a 
primary  level,  yet  which  we  often  take  for  granted. 

continued  on  page  2 
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continued  from  page  I 

Tale  of  Three  Gardens 

The  following  three  gardens  illustrate  unique  opportunities  for 
creating  dynamic  and  personalized  transitions  from  street  to 
home. 

Context  ( Garden  l) 

Fitting  the  garden  to  its  context  is  an  important  feature  of  all 
garden  design,  demonstrated  no  more  dramatically  than  in  a 
garden  south  of  Seattle.  An  asphalt  driveway/ parking  area 
dominated  two  comparatively  small  beds  surrounded  by  a 
miniature  split  rail  fence  fronting  two  venerable  yellow  birch. 
The  beds  had  all  the  pizzazz  of  cutouts  in  a  parking  lot. 

We  created  raised  beds  with  a  crenelated,  oversized 
concrete  curb  to  more  clearly  define  the  boundary  between  the 
public  area  of  the  asphalt  and  the  beginning  of  the  private 
garden.  To  supersede  the  dominance  of  the  asphalt,  we  re¬ 
painted  the  garage/ gatehouse  a  light  grey  to  echo  the  concrete- 
bordered  bed.  The  roughly-edged  asphalt  was  cut  straight  and 
edged  with  a  five-foot  wide  concrete  apron  around  three  sides. 
These  changes  further  declare  our  intent  to 
create  a  clear  perception  of  the  boundary 
between  the  utilitarian  parking  and  the  lush 
planting. 

The  raised  bed  was  filled  with 
woodland  groundcovers;  three  forms  of 
Tiarella,  Chamaepericlymenum,  and  Blood- 
root  dominate,  creating  a  filmy  texture.  This 
simple  plant  palette  is  a  foil  for  the  bustle  of 
activity  here.  With  so  many  distractions,  this 
is  not  a  place  to  stop  and  admire  choice 
individual  plantings.  To  our  chagrin,  the 
dogs  discovered  that  this  was  the  best  site  to 
survey  their  domain.  Groundcovers  were 
crushed.  To  deter  the  dogs,  we  built  a  lashed 
bamboo  fence  atop  the  curbing.  There  is  an 
American  melting-pot  vigor  to  this  hybrid  of  Japanese-influ¬ 
enced  fence  and  English-styled  crenelated  wall. 

The  new  garden  entry  acknowledges  the  parking  area, 
presents  a  clear  sense  of  arrival  and  a  quiet  theatricality  to  the 
transition  from  street  to  garden. 

Different  Needs  (Garden  2) 

Our  goal  for  this  garden  was  to  accommodate  the  owners’ 
differing  needs  and  wishes.  Their  personalities  differed.  She 
wished  for  a  place  to  sit  quietly  by  herself.  He  enjoyed  the 
company  of  his  several  hundred  close  friends.  Their  call  was  for 
purple  and  orange,  startling  and  exciting  colors.  Off  we  set. 

A  blue  concrete  fence  was  added  to  surround  the  yard. 
Up  the  severe  fence  grow  a  diverse  mix  of  vines  which  recall  the 
wife’s  childhood  in  Queensland.  An  openwork  gate  at  the 
sidewalk  reduces  the  possibility  of  this  arrangement  being 
claustrophobic.  Since  the  distance  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  door 
is  short,  a  number  of  devices  were  employed  to  distract  from  this 
deficit.  Burnt  orange-tinted  paving  is  dissected  by  several 
narrow,  parallel  bands  to  carry  the  eye  to  the  side,  using  the 
same  principle  as  applies  to  striped  clothing.  A  large  terra  cotta 
container  sits  in  the  sight  line  to  further  deflect  the  eye  from  the 
straight  and  short  path.  Generous  paving  extends  to  one  side 
where  he  entertains  his  multitude  of  friends,  to  the  other  side  a 


small  terrace  seats  only  a  few,  and  beyond  that  an  intimate  nook 
nestles  under  a  tree  where  she  can  find  seclusion. 

Plants  along  either  side  of  the  walk  are  dramatically 
varied.  Large  silver/blue-leaved  Crambe  maritima  is  backed 
by  blue/black-leaved  Ilex  x  Meserveae  ‘Blue  Angel’  which 
sits  atop  a  coppery  haze  of  Carex  flagellifera  intertwined 
with  Diascia  vigilis;  their  apricot  pink  flowers  have  a  subtly 
shaded  maroon  spot  which  picks  up  the  maroon  cast  of  the 
Hypericum  ‘Albury  Purple’.  There  is  a  counterpoint  of  silver 
Artemisia  pyncnocephala,  tan-flowered  Luzula  nivea,  and  the 
bold  coral  red  blooms  of  Gaillardia  ‘Burgundy’.  Against  the 
house,  the  pleasingly  dissonant  color  clash  between  a  coral 
pink  and  an  apricot  pink  Phygelius  is  resolved  with  the 
mediation  of  an  apricot  and  mauve  shrubby  Erysimum.  The 
arching  leaves  of  most  of  the  plants  lend  a  serene  sense  to 
the  composition  despite  the  vivid  colors.  At  the  same  time, 
this  same  linear  foliage  maintains  an  energetic  feel.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  foundation  planting,  which  previously  had 
wrapped  around  the  porch  in  a  smothering  grasp,  integrates 

the  patio  and  porch. 

At  present  the  garden  has  become  a 
neighborhood  focus,  a  place  to  gather  in 
good  weather.  This  serves  the  husband’s 
wishes  perfectly.  Surprisingly,  with  the 
smaller-scaled  terraces,  it  provides  for  her 
wishes  for  seclusion  as  well. 

Recently  when  this  couple  were  dining 
on  their  new  patio,  a  man  walked  by, 
looked  in  and  commented  he  was  so  glad 
they  had  moved  in  because  the  previous 
residents  had  done  nothing  with  their 
front  yard.  When  they  informed  him  they 
were  the  same  people  who  had  lived  there 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  they  all  enjoyed 
a  delighted  laugh. 

Blank  Slate  (Garden  3) 

In  the  next  garden,  south  of  Tacoma,  we  were  presented  with  a 
blank  slate.  A  sweep  of  lawn  extended  from  the  quiet  street  to 
the  house  without  even  the  interruption  of  a  path.  Anyone 
walking  along  the  street  could  look  directly  into  the  living  room 


The  small  terrace  aligns  with  the  larger  patio,  separated  only  by  their  varied  scale  and 
by  Dierama  pendulum  and  Miscanthus  ‘Yaku  Jima’.  (Garden  2  ) 


“Integrity  and 
vitality  result 
when  you 
clearly  state 
your  intent " 
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Strong,  graceful  lines  of  the  new  raised  beds  give  dominance  to  the  plantings  in  this  parking  area.  (Garden  I ) 


window,  an  invasion  of  privacy.  The  emptiness  of  the  front  yard 
provided  a  socially-intimating  barrier. 

The  owners  requested  off-street  parking  and  a  garden 
in  the  mode  of  the  south  of  France.  Our  desire  was  to  create  a 
sense  of  place  in  this  vacumn,  and  to  create  a  sense  of  the 
rhythm  of  entry.  A  gravel  parking  area  was  set  next  to  the  street. 
Bounded  by  narrow  beds  on  both  sides,  a  brick  wall  was  placed 
parallel  to  the  street,  set  high  enough  to  obscure  the  view  of  the 
street  from  the  house  at  a  “neighborly”  height.  Two  steps  up 
from  the  parking  level,  a  new  pathway  curves  toward  the  front 
door  to  gently  direct  the  view  sideways  to  the  garden  and  thus 
visually  expand  the  space.  The  facade  of  the  house  is  asymmetri¬ 
cal,  so  a  straight  walk  would  have  looked  inappropriately  stiff. 

A  rather  ornate  container  was  placed  to  one  side  of  the 
entry  to  counterpoint  a  formally-clipped  Osmanthus  at  the  front 
of  the  house.  Focal  plantings  set  at  dramatic  diagonals  carry  the 
eye  on  a  zigzagging  path  toward  the  house.  An  irregular  sight 
line  increases  the  sense  of  space,  a  common  device  of  Japanese 
garden  design.  Due  to  the  loss  of  garden  space  to  parking,  it  was 
important  to  emphasize  how  much  garden  still  remained. 

Symmetrical  placement  of  plantings  and  features 
represents  stasis,  or  in  other  words,  stop  or  halt,  not  a  welcom¬ 
ing  state.  Asymmetry,  a  dynamic  or  fluid  state,  suggests  motion 
and  signals  a  sense  of  welcome,  an  important  consideration  for 
this  garden  since  the  residents  are  very  gregarious.  Balance  lends 
calm  to  the  dynamic  of  asymmetry.  The  mass  of  Ceanothus 
adjacent  to  the  house  is  balanced  by  another  mass  of  Ceanothus 
which  rises  above  the  brick  wall  on  a  diagonal  to  the  former. 
Other  plantings  and  features  are  arranged  so  that  their  character 
or  mass  are  balanced  on  opposite  sides  of  the  garden.  The  color 
scheme  graduates  from  white  variegation,  pink  and  blue  flowers 
on  one  side  to  golden  foliage  with  blue,  yellow,  and  white 
flowers  on  the  other  side.  In  any  place  in  the  garden,  the 


planting  in  one’s  field  of  vision  is  cohesive.  As  you  turn,  it 
changes  in  character,  increasing  the  level  of  interest  and  com¬ 
plexity  in  this  seemingly  simple  space. 

Since  the  plantings  change  continuously  with  the 
seasons,  the  neighbors  stop  on  their  walks  to  look  at  the  garden. 
The  wall  lets  them  know  how  far  to  proceed  without  intruding. 
There  is  something  for  them  to  look  at  between  this  point  and 
the  living  room  windows,  so  they  are  not  fearful  of  looking  into 
private  spaces.  As  a  consequence,  the  residents  have  become 
acquainted  with  their  neighbors.  This  is  rewarding  for  us  since 
the  idea  of  the  garden  wall  originally  seemed  to  the  owners  to 
be  at  cross-purpose  to  their  goals.  The  pleasure  is  that  much 
greater  in  creating  a  garden  which  transcends  basic  functional 
requirements. 

Clear  Intent 

These  three  gardens  create  a  clear  definition  of  the  transition 
between  public  and  private.  The  methods  vary:  from  a  low  curb 
to  an  impervious  fence.  The  most  important  characteristic  in  all 
of  them  is  the  desire  to  be  clear  in  our  intent.  While  we  often 
expect  our  entrances  to  convey  a  sense  of  grace,  safe  haven, 
order,  serenity,  and  welcome,  other  ideas  and  feelings  are 
equally  valid.  It’s  delightful  to  come  upon  a  garden  which 
clearly  conveys  a  sense  of  whimsy  or  even  an  elegant  sense  of 
menace.  There  are  innumerable  possibilities. ..to  make  a  bold 
statement  with  hard  edges,  to  display  one’s  collection  of  rare 
plants,  and  so  on.  Integrity  and  vitality  result  when  you  clearly 
state  your  intent.  Therein  lies  the  key  to  all  design,  and  nowhere 
more  importantly  than  at  the  entry. 

Dan  Borroff  is  a  Northwest  landscape  designer. 

Photographs  by  Dan  Borroff 
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Typical  Overgrown  Landscape  Left  to  right:  Cane 
grower,  sheared  forsythia;  conifer,  blossom  Cyprus; 
tree-like  rhododendron;  conifer,  Alberta  spruce; 
mound  evergreen,  azalea;  tree-like  pieris;  tree,  maple. 


Renovating  An  Overgrown 

Cass  Turnbull  Foundation  Planting 


Solutions  One  to  Two  Years  Later  Left  to  right:  Renovated  forsythia;  removed  conifer  and  replacement  with  mound  i.e.,  choisya;  thin  out  tree-like  pieris;  skirt-up  maple. 
Don’t  forget  to  pull  out  beds  and  add  lower  story  plants. 


When  you  can  no  longer  see  out  the  front  room  windows,  and 
Halloween  trick-or-treaters  avoid  your  house  because  they  can’t 
get  through  overhanging  shrubberies,  it’s  time  to  consider  renovat¬ 
ing  the  front  yard. 

After  thirty  years  of  life,  even  a  well-planned  landscape 
can  become  overwhelming.  The  owner’s  initial  reaction  is  to  cut  it 
all  back  to  size.  Unfortunately,  heading  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
back  usually  results  in  an  upsurge  of  watersprout  regrowth  which 
is  not  only  rapid  but  unsightly. 

The  art  of  renovating  a  foundation  planting  requires  a 
thorough  understanding  of  which  plants  can  be  pruned  to  shorten, 
and  those  which  are  better  to  limb  up  or  thin  out. 

The  Choice  of  Pruning 

When  teaching  pruning,  I  often  divide  plants  into  categories 
according  to  their  malleability.  Cane  growers,  such  as  nandina, 
forsythia,  and  Oregon  grape,  are  easy  to  reduce  in  size  by  annually 
cutting  some  of  the  tallest  canes  to  the  ground.  Such  pruning  also 
“thins”  these  plants  out,  making  them  more  beautiful  and  less 
bulky.  Cane-growers  will  respond  well  to  the  heading-back  of 
some  canes  in  order  to  force  new  growth  farther  down  inside  the 
plant. 

Mounding  habit  shrubs  are  relatively  easy  to  reduce  in 
size.  These  shrubs  have  smaller  leaves  and  more  herbaceous  or 
supple  limbs.  Examples  include  choisya,  escallonia,  spiraea,  and 
most  barberrries.  These  are  good  choices  for  under  windows  and 
next  to  walkways.  To  reduce  a  mounding-habit  shrub,  selectively 


shorten  branches  by  cutting  them  back  to  points  well  down  inside 
the  plant. 

Trees  and  tree-like  shrubs  have  woodier  branches.  Each 
limb  divides  many  times.  These  garden  favorites  have  articulate 
branch  patterns  that  are  the  source  of  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  many  of  these  plants  are  the  most  difficult  to  reduce  in 
size.  More  successful  pruning  enterprises  include  limbing  up, 
thinning  out,  or  redirecting  growth.  Even  when  thinning  shrubs, 
one  must  know  how  much  can  be  taken  from  each  species  before 
stimulating  undesirable  watersprout  regrowth.  A  pine,  camellia,  or 
pieris  will  thin  out  quite  well.  A  cherry,  witch  hazel,  or  double-file 
viburnum  will  resent  all  but  the  lightest  of  thinnings.  If  these  are 
pruned  too  much,  the  gardener  is  punished  with  an  upsurge  of 
watersprout  regrowth  the  following  season.  The  good  pruner 
knows  not  only  how  and  where  to  cut,  but  also  when  to  quit. 


PlantAmnesty  produces  an  illustrated  brochure  and  listing  of  these 
categories,  including  whether  or  not  a  “tree-like”  plant  can  be 
thinned  a  lot  or  a  little.  This  year  NHS  awarded  PlantAmnesty  a 
grant  to  make  a  video  of  a  class  on  pruning  and  yard  renovation. 

A  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
PlantAmnesty 
907  N.W.  87th 
Seattle,  WA  98 1  1 7 

will  return  to  you  a  free  brochure  and  an  order  blank  for  the  video. 
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Always  take  dead  wood  out  first. 


Average  thinning  involves  removal  of  one-eighth  of 
total  leaves. 


quarter  to  one  third. 


Although  it  looks  like  “shrub  butchery”,  cutting  an  overgrown  or  mal-pruned 
plant  down  to  the  ground  can  give  it  a  second  life  of  service. 


Minor  to  Major  Renovation 

Although  it  looks  all  the  world  like  “shrub  butchery”,  cutting  an 
overgrown  or  mal-pruned  plant  down  to  the  ground  can  give  it  a 
second  life  of  service.  But,  like  surgery,  such  “radical  renovation” 
should  be  done  sparingly.  (Occasionally  the  patient  dies.)  Cane- 
growers  are  the  most  successful  candidates  for  this  frightening 
looking  treatment.  Simply  cut  all  the  canes  almost  to  the  ground  and 
wait  for  them  to  regrow.  Mounding-habit  shrubs  are  more  often 
reduced  to  an  uneven  framework  about  a  third  of  the  plant’s  original 
size. 

Radical  renovations  should  only  be  done  in  early  spring, 
after  all  danger  of  freeze  is  past.  Remember  that  the  root  system  of  a 
full-size  plant  remains.  It  will  rapidly  regrow  into  a  large  shrub  in  a 
year  or  two.  Allow  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  reestablish  a  natural 
shape.  If  there  is  insufficient  room  for  a  mature  plant  to  exist  in  its 
present  site,  consider  removing  it  entirely. 

Tree-like  shrubs,  including  camellias,  many  viburnums,  and 
even  most  rhododendrons,  can  also  be  cut  to  the  ground  to  start 
over.  (Not  the  so-called  “smooth  barked”  rhododendrons,  those  with 
R.  thompsonii  blood  in  their  veins,  we  are  told.)  But  shrubs  with  a 
tree-like  habit  are  less  reliable  survivors,  take  longer  to  reestablish  a 
pleasing  form,  and  occasionally  never  do  regrow  satisfactorily. 
Therefore,  radical  renovation  is  at  best  a  last-resort  measure  or  a 
horticultural  experiment  for  the  home  gardener  who  is  willing  to 
chance  it. 

To  Transplant  or  Remove? 

Consider  transplanting  a  too-large  or  crowded  shrub.  Azaleas  and 
full-sized  rhododendrons  are  the  best  candidates  for  relocation. 
Actually,  almost  any  plant  (except  perhaps  magnolias)  can  be 
transplanted  successfully  given  sufficient  water  and  a  large  enough 
root  ball.  The  real  limits  are  in  the  strength  of  your  back  or  the  size 
of  your  budget. 


At  other  times  it  will  be  wiser  to  simply  do  away  with  some 
mature  plants  altogether.  Conifers  (spruces,  junipers,  firs,  and  the 
like)  are  difficult  to  manipulate  with  pruning.  Fortunately,  they  are 
easy  to  kill  since  most  cannot  resprout  from  the  stump.  Exceptions 
include  pines  and  thread  cypress  which  thin  out  quite  well,  and 
yews  which  will  stump  sprout. 

Role  of  A  “Lower  Story” 

Finally,  adding  a  new  “lower  story”  is  an  under-utilized  way  to  make 
things  look  well-proportioned  again.  On  a  summer  tour  of  Ann 
Lovejoy’s  garden,  I  noted  that  a  quince  bush  the  size  of  a 
Volkswagon  van  had  been  retained  from  the  original  farmhouse 
planting.  Instead  of  pruning  it  back  to  a  smaller  size,  it  had  been 
surrounded  by  an  even  more  enormous  planting  bed.  Rather  than 
appearing  too  big,  the  shrub  then  served  as  a  valuable  backbone  to  a 
charming  perennial  border. 

Making  A  Brave  Decision 

In  conclusion,  when  assessing  a  foundation  planting  one  should 
always  keep  in  mind  the  three  main  options:  prune  it,  move  it,  or 
kill  it.  Add  to  that  the  possibility  of  enlarging  beds  and  adding 
masses  of  lower  story  plantings.  Then  try  out  the  various  options  in 
your  mind’s  eye. 

Ask  what  will  work  given  the  plant’s  natural  habit  and  still 
meet  the  demands  of  the  location.  Thin  it  out?  Limb  it  up?  Shorten 
or  radically  renovate?  And  finally,  decide  which  options  will  give 
you  the  best  overall  picture.  After  that,  you  must  be  brave!  Only 
then  can  you  have  the  garden  of  your  heart’s  desire! 

Cass  Turnbull  is  founder  of  PlantAmnesty  and  author  of 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Landscape  Design,  Renovation  and  Maintenance, 
Betterway  Publications,  Inc.,  1991. 


Remember!  Sawing  out  a  large  branch  also  removes 
small  stuff  attached! 
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Planting 


An  Interview  with 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller 

By  Michael  Lynn 


Pendleton  and  Elisabeth  Miller  had  a  vision  and,  as 
a  result,  Seattle  has  one  of  the  finest  public  horti¬ 
cultural  libraries  in  the  country.  Betty  Miller,  who 
together  with  her  late  husband  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  gra¬ 
ciously  agreed  to  be  interviewed. 

I  know  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  is 
conveniently  located  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Hor¬ 
ticulture  on  the  University  of  Washington  campus. 
I  know  exceptionally  knowledgeable  staffpersons 
always  stand  ready  to  help  locate  answers  to  any 
and  all  horticultural  questions.  I  know  that  I  can 
also  look  to  over  7,200  books  and  240  subscriptions 
for  these  answers.  But  being  curious,  I  want  to  know 
the  important  human  interest  story  behind  this 
great  library. 


Elisabeth  C.  Miller 


Betty,  after  your  successful  involvement  with  the  development  of  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  why  did  you  and  Mr.  Miller  immediately  embark  on  the  task  of  establishing  a 
horticultural  library? 

ECM  The  library  was  really  Pen’s  idea.  He  was  the  library 
person.  Pen  believed  that  a  library  was  essential  to  support  the  fields  of 
law,  history,  medicine,  and  science.  Yes,  and  even  gardening. 

So,  was  the  original  intent  of  the  library  to  serve  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture? 

ECM  Only  incidentally.  Primarily  it  was  to  serve  the  general 
public.  The  original  intent  was  to  establish  a  library  with  the  finest 
available  books  and  periodicals  “in  the  gardener’s  language”  in  which 
answers  to  the  interminable  questions  about  each  and  every  plant  could 
be  found.  The  Miller  Library  from  its  inception  was  to  serve  the  public, 
gardeners  and  children,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  resource  for  land¬ 
scape  designers,  architects,  professional  horticulturists,  students,  and 
faculty.  Let  me  stress  we  are  not  a  plant  science  library,  although  some 
elementary  plant  science  information  is  available.  The  University  of 
Washington  has  an  outstanding  academic  library  for  all  plant  sciences. 

You  don’t  need  to  know  plant  science  to  be  a  gardener  -  you 
best  learn  about  gardening  from  hands-on  experience.  You  do  need  to 
know  such  practical  information  as  what  your  soil  is...our  natural  soil  is 
not  the  greatest.  It’s  acid  and  very  sandy.  Sand  is  very  good  for 
drainage,  but  not  fine  sand.  And  our  native  sand  is  very  fine.  If  the  soil 
gets  very  dry,  you  can  pour  gallons  of  water  on  top  of  it  without 
absorption  occurring  and  further  it  will  not  drain.  So  how  do  you  cope 
with  this?  You  find  the  answer  in  the  Miller  Library.  I  wish  I  could  get 


across  to  our  gardeners  that  all  needed,  useful  information  is  in  the 
library.  When  to  transplant,  how  to  prune,  when  and  how  to 
plant.. .everthing  can  be  found  in  the  library. 

How  did  you  develop  your  superb  garden  without  access  to  a  horticultural  library? 

ECM  I  learned  the  hard  way  -  hit  or  miss,  and  from  fellow 
plantsmen.  Moreover,  years  ago,  whenever  we  tried  to  grow  something 
that  was  difficult  to  grow  in  cultivation,  we  tried  to  get  three  plants 
and  plant  them  at  three  different  locations.  We  would  learn  from  that 
experience  how  they  reacted  to  the  differences,  i.e.,  a  plant  that  grows 
in  full  sun  at  a  high  altitude  could  need  partial  shade  at  sea  level.  If  the 
library  had  been  available,  it  could  have  provided  us  with  this  advice. 
There  are  very  few  horticultural  libraries  in  the  country,  and  very  few 
of  these  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  horticultural  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  and  Northwest  gardeners  have  easy  access.  There  is  even  a 
lending  library. 

Betty,  with  one  of  the  finest  horticultural  libraries  at  you  disposal,  what  are  your  favorite 
books? 

ECM  Some  of  my  favorites  you  have  to  credit  to  my  age.  I 
love  the  books  by  the  early  English  landscapers  and  gardeners,  Russell 
Page’s  The  Education  of  a  Gardener,  The  Opinionated  Gardener  by  Geoffrey 
Charlesworth,  The  Plants  of  the  Bible ,  and  last  but  not  least,  The  Secret 
Garden,  which  I  read  as  a  child. 


The  Miller  Library  is  a  wonderful  paradox, 
offering,  on  the  one  hand,  a  tranquil  temple  to 
gardening  and  horticulture,  and,  on  the  other, 
an  exciting  staccato  of  diversions  and 
distractions.  To  the  Miller  Library  I  offer  a 
huge  bouquet! 

Ellen  Morrison,  volunteer  in  the  Miller  Library 


When  I  discovered  the  Library,  I  found  a 
gardener’s  resource  that  is  a  great  asset 
for  the  Northwest;  more  people 
should  discover  it.  The  lending  library  is  the 
feature  I  use  most. 

Marilyn  Cottingham, 

Seattle  gardener  and  active  Master  Gardener 


Sharing  information  about  plants  is  my  livelihood, 
my  love,  and  is  the  feature  of  my  existence  most 
valued  by  my  community. 

So,  like  hummingbirds  prize  flowers  rich  in  nectar, 
do  I  prize  the  library. 

Arthur  Lee Jacobson,  Northwest  writer  whose  most  recent  book 
wPurpleleaf  Plums,  Timber  Press 


Garden  Notes 


a  Library 


Speaking  of  children... 

ECM  Oh  yes,  I  am  particularly  proud  of  our  children’s 
collection  of  books.  Some  are  available  through  the  lending  library. 
This  is  an  area  which  I  am  very  interested  in  expanding. 

Tell  me  something  about  the  rare  book  library. 

ECM  The  rare  books  cover  quite  a  range  of  interest,  with  a 
focus  upon  art.  For  example,  Paul  Mellon’s  recently  published  book  of 
art  work  from  the  14th  century  for  the  Roxburge  Club  in  England,  Two 
East  Anglian  Picture  Books:  A  Facsimile  of  the  Helmingkam  Herbal  and 
Bestiary  and  Bodleian  Ms.  Ashmole,  1504.  The  designs-artist  unknown, 
purpose  unknown-are  beautiful  and  more  contemporary  than  our 
current  contemporary  art.  I  personally  am  partial  to  the  early  17th 
century  herbal  books  which  give  the  medicinal  use  of  plants.  Today, 
pharmaceutical  firms  are  researching  the  same  plants.  You  can  take 
almost  any  name  on  your  medicine  bottle  and,  from  that  name,  you  can 
track  it  back  to  the  plant  it  came  from. 

At  this  point,  Betty  asked  me  to  get  from  the  shelf  her  most  treasured  book, 
Gerarde’s  Herball,  published  in  1636.  The  burnished  leather  cover  holds 
fragile  yellowed  pages  of  delicate  line  drawings  of  the  most  popular  medicinal 
herbs  of  the  day,  their  uses  and  value.  Betty  entertained  me  with  the  old 
English  text  describing  amusing  uses  for  the  plants.  For  example:  "Glycyrrhiza 
vulgaris:  Common  Licorice..  The  vertues.  The  root  of  licorice  is  good  again  ft 
the  rough  harfhneffe  of  the  throat  and  breft;  it  openth  the  pipes  of  the  lungs 
when  they  be  ftuffed  or  ftopped  and  ripeneth  the  cough.  ” 

Then  we  looked  for  a  plant  common  to  us  today  and  found  the 
following  about  the  columbine: 

“...vertues  of  columbines... not  yet  fufpciently  known;  for  they  ar  vfed 
efpecially  to  decke  the  gardens  of  the  curious...  a  dram  weight  of  the  feed 
(columbines),  with  halfe  a  feruple  or  ten  graines  of  Saffron  giuen  in  wine,  is  a 
good  and  effectuall  medicine  for  the  ftopping  of  the  liuer,  and  the  yellow 
jaundife,  but  faith  he,  that  who  fo  hath  taken  it  muft  be  well  couered  with 
cloathes,  and  then  fweat.  ” 

We  also  found  that  even  in  the  16th  century  strawberries  in 
champagne  were  festive  and  helped  one’s  disposition: 

“Fragaria  -  Red  Straw-berries.. .The  diftilled  water  drunke  with  white  Wine  is 
good  againft  the  paffion  of  the  heart,  reuiuing  the  fpirits,  and  making  the 
heart  merry.  ” 


As  you  look  at  the  Miller  Library  today,  does  it  fulfull  your  original  vision? 

ECM  Very  much  so.  It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  our 
gardeners,  up  and  down  the  street,  all  of  our  gardeners,  because  it  uses 
the  gardener’s  language.  It  is  even  very  popular  with  faculty  so  we 
have  decided  they  like  this  language  also.  The  books  are  great  for 
people  who  are  landscaping,  but  the  periodicals  are  invaluable  from  the 
standpoint  of  keeping  up-to-date  with  new  developments.  With  the 
children’s  collection,  we  reach  all  ages  and  all  levels  of  gardening 
interest. 

What  is  the  story  I  recall  hearing  about  naming  the  library  after  you? 

ECM  Well,  when  I  was  asked  about  the  name  I  responded 
that  it  should  be  named  after  Pen.  Apparently  they  asked  Pen  the  same 
question.  When  I  saw  my  name  being  used,  I  inquired.  The  explana¬ 
tion:  it  had  been  decided  to  favor  Pen’s  wishes  since  he  was  the  source 
of  the  funding. 

What  do  you  envision  for  the  library  in  the  future? 

ECM  I  am  looking  forward  to  another  expansion.  We  must 
keep  expanding  our  book  and  periodical  collection  to  keep  astride  of 
the  growing  interest  in  horticulture...there  is  no  end  to  it.  We  need 
future  funding  to  continue  to  maintain  the  high  standards  of  the 
library.  We  need  to  continue  to  add  duplicate  books  for  lending,  which 
can  be  checked  out  by  the  public  for  three  weeks.  Also,  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  library  open  Saturdays  and  additional  evening 
hours.  Grants  from  NHS  have  provided  the  funding  for  Monday  night 
hours  for  the  past  two  years.  Oh  yes.. .we  also  need  to  expand  our 
computer  capability.  Expansion  of  computers  will  make  the  library 
accessible  to  more  people. 

Betty,  if  you  had  one  wish  for  the  library,  what  would  it  be? 

ECM  For  people  to  discover  and  use  it! 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  meeting  Betty  showed  me  a  small  statue  of  the 
Patron  Saint  of  Gardeners,  Saint  Piacre,  who  held  a  shovel  in  one  hand  and  a 
book  in  the  other.  Somehow,  although  the  statue  was  lovely,  it  was  an 
anticlimax.  I  felt  I  had  spent  the  evening  with  Seattle’s  patron  of  gardeners  - 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller. 


Michael  Lynn  is  past  president  of  NHS. 


The  Elisabeth  Miller  Library’s  steadily  increasing  holdings  include  not  only 
important  books  from  all  over  the  world,  but  local  records  and  regional 
information  found  nowhere  else.  Equally  valuable  are  the  nursery  catalog 
collections,  both  current  publications  popular  with  gardeners  and  heritage 
volumes  from  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century. 

Ann  Lovejoy,  garden  columnist  for  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer, 
contributor  to  many  magazines,  and  author  of  The  American  Mixed 
Border,  Macmillan 


Without  a  doubt  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  is  one 
of  the  truly  great  resources  in  Seattle.  It  houses  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  works  for  horticulturists, 
bibliophiles,  students  ranging  from  preschoolers  to 
holders  of  advanced  degrees,  and  people  like  me  who 
simply  love  gardening  books  and  gardening. 

Phoebe  Andrew,  avid  Seattle  gardener 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


Garden  Notes 


By  Valerie  Easton  Library  Resourced 


“Today’s  typical  yard  -  with  its  traditional,  large  lawn,  its  mandatory  evergreens  across  the front  of the  house,  and  its few  street 
trees  -  if shored  up  with  a  sit-on  mower,  electric  trimmers,  and  bags  of  fertilizers  and  herbicides,  or  a  maintenance  service  that  brings  in  all  that 
stuff,  is  one  of  the  most  unrewarding  resource-consuming  and  expensive  yards  imaginable. ...  Gardeners  of  this  traditional  style  are  more  apt 
to  spend  their  time  trying  to figure  out  why  the  lawn  has  dead  spots  or  what  disease  afflicts  the  roses  than  enjoying  a  bird's  song  or  taking  pleasure 
in  the  progress  of  the  native  wildflowers.  ’’  Rosalind  Creasy 


Many  of  the  newer  design  books  explore 
interesting  alternatives  to  the  suburban  lawn 
and  the  traditional  gardening  style  described 
above.  Private  patios  and  courtyards,  colorful 
wildflower  meadows,  and  cottage  garden 
profusion  of  flowers  and  edibles  are  a  few  of  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  following  books. 

The  Front  Garden:  New  Approaches 
to  Landscape  Design 

Mary  Riley 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston:  1991 

American  front  yards  have  evolved  from 
enclosed,  private  gardens  used  to  grow 
medicinal  and  edible  plants  to  open,  indistin¬ 
guishable  green  spaces.  Mary  Riley  clearly 
illustrates  the  dull  sameness  and  lack  of  utility 
of  open  front  lawn  and  overgrown  foundation 
plantings  and  goes  on  to  show  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  hedges,  flowers,  patios,  etc.  to  create 
privacy  and  interest.  Particularly  useful  are 
plans  and  descriptions  of  nine  varied  and 
successful  front  gardens. 


Bold  Romantic  Gardens: 

The  New  World  Landscapes  of  Oehme 
and  van  Sweden 

Wolfgang  Oehme  and  James  van  Sweden 
Acropolis  Books,  Reston,  VA:  1 990 

This  book’s  oversize  format  and  gorgeous 
photography  beautifully  illustrate  the  drama 
and  year-round  interest  of  Oehme  and  van 
Sweden’s  designs.  While  many  photographs 
in  other  works  show  their  designs  for  large 
public  spaces,  most  of  these  photos  are  of 
private  gardens.  There  are  no  dull  entryways 
here,  but  rather  walkways  lined  with  lavendar, 
surrounded  by  brick  walls  enhanced  by  tall 
clumps  of  Miscanthus  sinensis  surrounded  by  the 
yellow  spikes  of  Ligularia  dentatcu  Known  for 
their  extensive  use  of  the  “hair  of  the  earth” 
(ornamental  grasses),  they  also  combine 
perennials,  trees,  and  groundcovers  with 
hardscapes  and  architectural  elements  to 
create  pleasing  and  innovative  gardens. 


The  New  American  Garden 

Carole  Ottesen 
Macmillan,  New  York:  1987 

Ottesen’s  new  American  garden  changes  with 
the  season  and  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
traditional  evergreens  and  flower  beds  of  the 
past.  She  is  most  interested  in  using  varied 
plant  material  for  year-round  interest. 
Ornamental  grasses,  sweeps  of  long-blooming 
perennials  and  bold  groundcovers  accent 
patios,  decks,  and  walkways  to  create 
dramatic  and  useful  garden  spaces. 

Town  Gardens 

by  Caroline  Boisset 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston:  1 989 

Garden  innovation  is  often  forced  by  space 
constraints  as  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  Town 
Gardens.  No  sweeping  expanses  of  lawn  are 
shown  here,  but  rather  lush  courtyards, 
hedged  hideaways,  and  terraced  patios. 


Valerie  Easton  is  a  librarian  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  CUH. 


President’s  Message 


We  celebrate  with  this  issue,  in  addition  to  the  New  Year,  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the  University  of  Washington’s  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture.  Recognized  nationally  as  the  best  of  its  kind  north  of  San  Francisco  and  west  of  Chicago,  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  widely  known 
among  the  gardeners  of  the  Seattle  area.  We  hope  to  change  that.  We  ’re  going  to  start  in  this  issue  with  an  interview  with  Betty  Miller  that 
provides  a  rare  insight  into  the  formation  of  the  library  and  the  hopes  of  its  benefactor.  Then  we  will  report  the  personal  experiences  of  some 
library  users  -  Ann  Lovejoy,  Arthur  Lee  Jacobsen,  Phoebe  Andrew  to  name  just  a  few.  The  library  is  truly  a  unique  resource  to  our  community,  and 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  come  browse  through  and  discover  it  for  yourself. 

With  the  start  of  the  year,  it’s  not  too  soon  to  plan  to  participate  in  some  of  our  upcoming  programs  and  events.  You  will  soon  be 
receiving  your  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Seed  Exchange  program  offering  seed  of  some  of  the  best  plants  ever,  compiled  by  Sylvia  Duryee, 
Marge  Baird,  Marian  Kohn,  and  their  team.  But  save  some  time  to  attend  one  or  more  of  Betsy  Fitzgerald’s  marvelous  programs.  They’re  great 
ways  to  improve  one ’s  gardening  skills,  meet  other  gardeners,  and  have  a  good  time. 

From  the  Board  of  Directors  and  officers,  we  wish  each  of  you  a  happy  and  successful  gardening  New  Year. 
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Fall  Plant  Sale  Retrospective 


Sunny  September  skies  greeted  plant-sale-goers,  who  came  from 
far  and  wide  to  select  from  among  the  exceptional  plants  for  which 
the  NHS  Plant  Sale  has  come  to  be  known. 

The  sale  is  a  magnet  for  gardeners  from  all  over  the 
Northwest;  the  selection  of  plants  is  wide  (twenty  different 
departments  this  year)  ranging  from  groundcovers  to  trees,  and  the 
quality  of  plant  material  notably  outstanding.  NHS  is  grateful  to 
participating  growers  and  nurseries  whose  tradition  of  supplying 
these  outstanding  plants  is  a  major  reason  for  the  Sale’s  success. 
Another  draw  is  the  wonderful  “variety-pack”  lecture  series,  now  in 
its  second  year. 

Pivotal  to  the  Sale’s  success  is  its  organization,  this  year 
capably  guided  by  Joy  Crothall.  Joy’s  leadership  involved  overall 
management  of  the  Sale  as  well  as  monitoring  its  detailed  opera¬ 
tions.  The  sale  enjoyed  a  “first”  thanks  to  her  tireless  efforts  in 
developing  a  bar  coding  system  which  brings  modern  efficiency  to 
both  cashiering  and  inventory  management.  Very  special  thanks  go 
to  Joy  for  all  her  fine  work. 

Joy’s  leadership  was  complemented  by  the  work  of  three 
“right  hand”  persons:  Phil  Wood  who  organized  publicity  and  the 
lecture  series,  Buz  Smith  who  chaired  parking  and  traffic,  and  Sue 
Clark  who  worked  with  indoor  plant  departments. 

The  knowledgeable  work  of  the  individual  department 
chairpersons  is  a  keystone  of  the  Sale.  NHS  is  appreciative  for  the 
contribution  by  the  following  chairs:  Sallie  Allen,  Will  Batts, 
Dick  Brown,  Vernette  Cunningham,  Mary  Davis,  Diane  Dilling 
Glen  Gardener,  Suzanne  Hattery,  Guy  Huntley,  Michael  Lynn, 
Rich  MacDonald,  Maggie  Mangham,  Pat  Nevler,  Claudia  O’Malley, 
Sue  Olsen,  Cathy  Parker,  Kathy  Paxton,  Dinny  Poison,  John  Putnam, 
Rhododendron  Species  Foundation,  Laurie  Riley,  Carol  Sanders, 
Lynn  Sonneman,  Brian  Thompson,  Charlene  Welsh,  Judy  Williams. 

A  cadre  of  volunteers  who  render  assistance  in  a  multitude 
of  important  ways  round  out  the  vast  team  effort  that  makes  the 
Plant  Sale  possible.  NHS  is  grateful  for  the  contributions  of  this 
team  and  is  looking  forward  to  offering  another  outstanding  sale 
in  1994. 


Scholarship  Application  Deadline  March  I 

NHS  invites  application  for  its  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship  in 
Horticulture  by  graduate  students  at  the  University  of 
Washington’s  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  or  in  University 
programs  directly  associated  with  the  Center,  such  as  the  College 
of  Forest  Resources  and  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architec¬ 
ture. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  an  annual  basis.  Award 
amounts  are  up  to  $2,500  per  recipient.  The  intent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  support  the  efforts  of  students  whose  studies  address 
the  unique  environmental  and  cultural  conditions  faced  by  plants 
growing  in  urban  environments  and/or  related  projects. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  details  about  application  guidelines 
and  procedures,  please  write  or  call  the  NHS  Office,  Isaacson 
Hall,  University  of  Washington,  GF-15,  Seattle,  WA  98195; 
telephone  (206)  527-1794. 


Next  Grant  Application  Deadline  July  I 

NHS  is  committed  to  horticultural  endeavors  in  the  Northwest. 
This  commitment  is  supported  by  financial  grants  to  qualified 
individuals,  organizations,  or  institutions.  Priority  is  given  to 
applicants  whose  activities  encourage  horticultural  education  or 
research  and  promote  community  participation.  Grants  are 
generally  awarded  on  an  annual  basis. 

NHS  awarded  three  major  grants  in  1993  and  is  looking 
forward  to  receiving  applications  in  the  new  year.  For  information 
on  application  procedure,  call  or  write  the  NHS  Office,  isaacson 
Hall,  University  of  Washington,  GF- 1 5,  Seattle,  WA  98 1 95; 
telephone  (206)  527-1794. 


1 994  Seed  Exchange 

Marge  Baird,  Sylvia  Duryee,  and  Marian  Kohn,  organizers  of  the 
NHS  Seed  Exchange,  are  offering  again  a  fabulous  array  of  seeds. 
Many  people  have  donated  seed  from  around  the  world  to  the 
Exchange.  The  Seed  List  will  go  out  to  all  members  in  early  ’94.  It 
will  include  instructions  on  how  to  order  your  seed  selections  and 
also  helpful  planting  guides. 


Outstanding  Service 

Trudy  Baldwin  served  as  volunteer  chairperson  of  the  newsletter 
committee  this  past  year  when  NHS  News  became  Garden  Notes, 
involving  an  important  redesign  of  the  style  and  expansion  of  the 
content  of  our  publication.  Trudy’s  artistic  abilities  and  knowledge 
of  plants  and  garden  design  were  a  wonderful  gift,  and  her  insight 
and  ideas  were  especially  valuable  during  this  transition.  Her 
dedication  and  professionalism  were  constant.  While  Trudy’s 
other  commitments  prevent  her  from  continuing  as  chairperson, 
she  continues  to  be  involved  in  some  areas  of  design  and  graphics. 
Thank  you,  Trudy,  for  all  your  talented  contributions. 
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Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


Mark  Your  Calendar 


Upcoming 


January  12 

Noon 

The  Rhododendron  Species  Foundation 

Lecture/Slide  Show:  Rhododendron 
Bloom  through  the  Season 

Rick  Peterson,  RSBG  Curator 
Free 

Rhododendron  Species  Botanical  Garden 
Information:  838-4646 


January  18 


7:30  p.m. 

Coffee  at  7 
NHS  Lecture 

Behind-the-Scene  Look  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show 

Duane  Kelly,  Executive  Director 
Come  hear  about  the  origin,  workings, 
and  inspiration  behind  this  major  U.S. 
garden  event. 

$5  members  and  students 
$7  non-members 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Tickets  at  the  door 
Information:  527-1794 


January  25 


7:30  p.m. 

Coffee  at  7 

NHS  Annual  Garden  History  Lecture 
Co-sponsored  by  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Dept,  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Beatrix  Farrand,  Superb  Garden 
Maker  (1872-1959) 

Patrick  Chasse,  Bar  Harbor,  ME 
Fascinating  details  of  the  work  of  an 
influential  woman  in  landscape  architec¬ 
ture. 

$5  members  and  students 
$7  non-members 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Tickets  at  the  door 
Information:  527-1794 


Events 


February  9  - 13 


9  a.m.  -  9:30  p.m.  Weds.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat. 

9  a.m.  -  7  p.m.  Sun. 

1994  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 

Tickets  at  the  door:  $8 
Advance  tickets:  $7 
Information:  224-1700 

February  15,  17,  22 

7  -  9:30  p.m. 

CUH 

Designing  A  Rock  Garden 

Micheal  Moshier,  Landscape  Designer 
$32 

Information:  685-8033 

February  15  -  26 

CUH  Tour 

Plants  and  Ecosystems  of  Costa  Rica 

Dave  Stockdale  and  Sarah  Reichard 
Exciting  botanical  tour:  National  parks, 
historic  sites,  tropical  forests,  coastal  forests, 
botanical  gardens,  and  much  more. 
Information:  685-8033 


February  26 


10  a.m.  -  noon 

The  Rhododendron  Species  Foundation 
Class:  Vireyas  -  The  Basics 

Clarice  Clark,  horticulturist 
$8  members;  $10  non-members 
Information:  838-4646 


March  5 

9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

CUH  and  Washington  Green  Industry 
Council 

Growing  More  with  Less  (Water) 

George  Pinyuh,  Gwen  Stahnke,  Sue 
Moss,  Holly  Kennel 
$10 

Pregistration  required 
Information:  685-8033 

March  12  ^ 

9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

NHS  Workshop 
Inspired  Garden  Design 

Wayne  Winterowd  and  joe  Eck,  North 
Hill  Associates,  Readsboro,  VT 
Learn  how  to  adapt  ideas  from  noted 
gardens  to  your  garden. 

$30  members,  $40  non  members 
(includes  gourmet  box  lunch) 
Preregistration  required 
Information:  527-1794 
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Garden.  Notes 


Winter  19  9  4 


Program d  for  Lengthening  Dago 


Behind-the-Scene  Look  at  the  Northwest  Flower  & 
Garden  Show 

We  have  all  seen  the  Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show  grow  into 
a  popular  seasonal  event  and  one  of  the  top  three  shows  in  the  U.S. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes?  Come  hear 
executive  director  Duane  Kelly,  the  man  who  had  the  original  idea, 
sold  it  to  designers,  sponsors,  booth  displayers,  give  us  the  fascinating 
answers  on  Tuesday,  January  18th  at  7:30  in  NHS  Hall  at  CUH. 

Workshop:  Inspired  Garden  Design 

Wayne  Winterowd  and  Joe  Eck  of  North  Hill  Associates  in 
Readsboro,  Vermont,  collaborate  to  bring  you  a  Saturday  workshop, 
lectures  and  hands-on  demonstrations,  on  garden  design.  This 
program  will  decode  images  from  great  gardens,  showing  ways  to 
adapt  their  inspiration  to  our  gardens. 

Wayne  Winterowd  is  the  author  of  the  recent  release 
Annuals  for  Connoisseurs ;  Joe  Eck  writes  the  design  feature  for 
Horticulture  magazine.  They  have  written  a  book  on  their  garden. 

The  garden  also  appears  in  The  American  Man  s  Garden  by  Rosemary 
Verey.  Registration  information  will  be  mailed  for  this  March  12th 
event  at  CUH. 


Beatrix  Farrand:  Superb  Garden  Maker 

Beatrix  Farrand  was  an  early,  self-trained,  pioneering  landscape 
architect.  A  founding  member  of  the  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
she  designed  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Maine 
garden  of  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller.  Join  lecturer  Patrick  Chasse  on 
Monday,  January  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in  NHS  Hall  at  the  CUH  to 
learn  more  about  this  remarkable  woman,  a  pathfinder  in  landscape 
architecture,  and  the  gardens  she  designed. 

NHS  Exciting  Spring  and  Summer  Programs 

On  April  16th,  come  tour  Molbak’s  production  greenhouse  (a 
105,000  square  foot,  state-of-the-art,  computer-acclimatized 
greenhouse  facility  preparing  for  the  spring  bloom  season). 

On  May  16th  John  Greenlee,  grass  expert  from  Pomona,  California, 
will  give  a  slide-lecture  on  “The  Best  Grasses  for  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west”.  He  will  discuss  appropriate  and  interesting  grasses  for  the  low 
light,  moisture-filled  conditions  of  this  region. 

May  will  also  include  a  Seattle  Urban  Garden  Tour.  And  of  course, 
the  NHS  Fern  Festival  is  a  traditional  spring  event. 

To  start  the  summer  season,  a  lecture  on  perennials  will  be  given  by 
Chris  Wood  of  Chanticleer  (a  new  public  garden),  Wayne,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Details  on  these  programs  will  be  included  in  the  next  issue. 


Gift  of  Gardening  Information 

A  gift  of  membership  in  the  Northwest 
Horticultural  Society  will  give  your  garden¬ 
ing  friends  year-round  opportunities  for 
learning  and  participating  in  horticultural 
programs. 

Members  receive  the  quarterly  newsletter 
Garden  Notes-,  each  issue  focuses  upon  a  theme 
of  importance  to  gardeners,  contains  a 
calendar  of  community  gardening  events, 
keeps  you  up-to-date  on  seasonal  garden 
opportunities.  Members  enjoy  a  lecture  series 
at  discounted  cost,  garden  tours,  and  work¬ 
shops.  Each  year  NHS  offers  special  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  tours,  for  members  only,  and 
the  NHS  Plant  Sale  opens  early  each  day  for 
members  only.  Also  each  year,  NHS  offers  a 
Seed  Exchange  for  its  members;  last  year  over 
450  seed  selections  were  available. 

Basic  annual  membership  is  thirty-five 
dollars;  membership  that  includes  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  quarterly-published  Pacific 
Horticulture  is  fifty  dollars.  Special  cards  are 
sent  to  recipients  of  gift  memberships. 


NHS  Membership  is  a  wonderful  gift  for  your  gardening  friends 


Please  send  a  membership  at  the  $ 


level  to: 


Name 


Address 


Home  telephone 


Gift  from: 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Home  telephone 


Membership  Application 


Level 


Without  With 

Pacific  Horticulture  Pacific  Horticulture 


Life  level 

$1000 

Supporting  level 

$100 

Active 

$50 

Nursery 

$65 

Your  contribution  is  tax  deductible. 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to: 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
University  of  Washington  GF- 1 5 
Seattle,  Washington  9  8  19  5 

Telephone  (206)  527-1794 
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Seasoning*)  by  Ted  Marston 


•  The  excitement  of  preparation  for  and  enjoyment  of  the  holiday 
season  puts  many  gardening  thoughts  on  hold  and  makes  me  forget 
the  ever-shortening  days  and  generally  unrelenting  grayness  which 
cocoons  the  world  outside.  Then  when  January  creeps  in,  the  days 
are  already  growing  longer  and  the  month  becomes  tinged  with 
anticipations.  Scores  of  garden  catalogs  arrive  and  whet  my  appetite 
for  color.  Seed  exchange  lists  arrive,  and  then  the  seeds  themselves. 
Then  a  couple  of  business  trips,  and  February  has  arrived.  Have  you 
noticed  that  our  spring  really  starts  in  February?  Forget  the  lapses 
(which  lasted  until  August  in  ’93)  and  remember  the  week  of 
sunshine  and  warm  temperatures  which  often  graces  us  early  in  the 
month,  and  then  later  repeats  itself.  Each  day  is  filled  with  discov¬ 
ery:  A  new  blossoming  here,  a  bud  swelling  there.  And  this  slow 
crescendo  swells  continously  through  May.  It’s  wonderful  to  live 
through  the  long  Seattle  spring,  especially  if  you’re  a  gardener. 

•  February  is  also  the  wake-up  call  to  indoor  plants  which  have 
rested  or  sulked  earlier.. .and  it’s  the  ideal  time  to  shape,  prune, 
divide,  and  multiply  them.  The  longer  days  and  brighter  light 
accelerate  new  growth,  so  pruning  plants  now  creates  multiple 
breaks  and  promotes  shapeliness.  Cuttings  strike  roots  quickly,  too, 
so  it’s  a  splendid  time  to  make  more.  Split  African  violets  which 
have  made  multiple  crowns.  Plants  divided  now  and  repotted  will 
have  become  attractive  new  specimens  by  the  end  of  spring. 

•  You  might  enjoy  trying  some  specialized  propagation  tech¬ 
niques,  in  addition  to  the  typical  stem  cuttings.  The  large-flowered 
streptocarpus  varieties  have  long,  strap  leaves  with  a  strong  central 
rib  and  veins  radiating  from  it  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  If  you  remove 
a  leaf  from  the  plant,  then  carefully  slice  each  half  of  the  leaf  away 
from  the  central  rib  longitudinally  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  single- 
edged  razor  blade,  or  X-acto  knife,  you  will  have  two  long  pieces 
of  live  plant  tissue  which  can  turn  into  multiple  plants.  Bury  the 


sliced  portion  of  the  leaf  horizontally  in  a  good  soil  mix  (leaving 
about  two-thirds  of  it  exposed).  Each  leaf  half  has  the  capacity  to 
strike  roots  and  form  new  plants  at  each  vein  with  the  potential  for 
perhaps  fifty  new  plants  from  each  leaf.  You  shouldn’t  expect  such 
great  success  the  first  time,  but  you  can  expect  a  good  number  of 
new  plants.  It’s  not  a  fast  process,  you  should  keep  the  humidity 
high  around  the  cuttings  (cover  the  flat  with  a  sheet  of  plastic 
wrap,  but  keep  opt  of  direct  sunlight),  and  the  medium  moist  but 
not  soggy.  In  about  three  months,  you’ll  start  seeing  little  leaves 
beginning  to  poke  through  the  soil  surface.  Wait  until  the  new 
plantlets  have  several  leaves  and  are  easy  to  handle  before  trans¬ 
planting  to  individual  pots. 

•  Many  kinds  of  indoor  begonias  with  large  leaves  (especially 
rhizomatous  kinds  without  stems)  are  easy  to  propagate.  Securely 
pin  a  detached  leaf,  with  the  petiole  removed,  flat  on  the  surface  of 
a  rooting  medium  in  a  flat.  Slice  through  the  veins  radiating  out 
from  the  center.  Make  sure  that  the  leaf  makes  intimate  contact 
with  the  soil  surface.  Old-fashioned  hairpins  work  well  for  pinning 
down  the  leaf.  Again  cover  the  flat  with  clear  plastic  wrap  to  keep 
the  humidity  high.  Plantlets  will  slowly  form  at  the  cut  surfaces. 
Transplant  the  plantlets  to  individual  pots  when  they  have  several 
leaves  and  are  easy  to  handle. 

•  The  paces  accelerates  as  spring  advances.  Best  not  postpone 
those  clean-up  chores  such  as  thinning  and  pruning  of  roses, 
shrub,  or  trees,  especially  since  it’s  best  done  before  sap  flows.  And 
later,  time  becomes  so  precious  you’ll  be  glad  it’s  behind  you. 
Because  gardening  is  not  just  a  race  to  keep  ahead,  it’s  also  taking 
time  to  savor  its  pleasures,  too. 

Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  and  has  contributed  to  Sunset 
Magazine,  American  Horticulturist,  and  Family  Circle,  among  other 
publications. 
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